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ABSTRACT 

This study examined a sample of 24 Puerto Rican 
families from two kindergarten and first grade bilingual classes at 
the Blackstone School in the South End of Boston. The typical family 
in the sample was headed by a woman aged 32.9, with three preschool 
and elementary school age children. The typical mother arrived from 
Puerto Rico in 1974, and has lived in her current community a total 
of ten years. Her formal education is below a high school diploma and 
she is receiving some form of public assistance. Four sets of 
interviews were conducted: the first set with 24 families, the second 
with 18, the third with 16, and the fourth and final set of 
interviews with 13 families. Data were gathered on topics from basic 
demographic information to history of migration, help-seeking 
patterns, and perceptions of the community and schools. These 
interviews provided baseline data and demographic information with 
which to compare the sample population with that of Boston and the 
United States. The data suggest that the natural support systems of 
Puerto Rican families in this study are very limited, and that they 
identify the school which their children attend as a major resource 
in their lives. (Contains 39 references.) (Author) 
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The nation's schools must do more to improve the education of all children, but schools 
cannot do this alone. More will be accomplished if families and communities work with children, 
with each other, and with schools to promote successful students. 

The mission of this Center is to conduct research, evaluations, policy analyses, and 
dissemination to produce new and useful knowledge about how families, schools, and communities 
influence student motivation, learning, and development. A second important goal is to improve the 
connections between and among these m. ior social institutions. 

Two research programs guide the Center's work: the Program on the Harly Years of 
Childhood, covering children aged 0-10 through the elementary grades: and the Program on the 
’t ears of Turly and Late Adolescence, covering youngsters aged 1 1-19 through the middle and high 
school grades. 

Research on family, school, and community connections must be conducted to understand 
more about all children and all families, not just those who are economically and educational!', 
advantaged or already connected to school and community resources. The (.’enter's projects pav 
particular attention to the diversity of family cultures and backgrounds and to the diversitv in l'amilv. 
school, and community practices that support families in helping children succeed across the years 
of childhood and adolescence. Projects also examine policies at the federal, state, and local levels 
that produce effective partnerships. 



A third program ol Institutional Activities includes a wide range of dissemination projects 
to extend the Center's national leadership. The Center's work will yield new information, practices, 
and policies to promote partnerships among families, communities, ami schools to hcnelil children's 
learning. 
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ABSTRACT 



This study examined a sample of twenty-four Puerto Rican families from two 
kindergarten and first grade bilingual classes at the Blackstone School in the South hnd ol 
Boston. The typical family in the sample was headed by a woman aged 32.9. with three 
preschool and elementary school aged children. She arrived trom Puerto Rico in 1974. and 
has lived in her current community a total of ten years. Her formal education is below a high 
school diploma and she is receiving some form of public assistance. 

Four sets of interviews were conducted: the lirst set with twenty-lour tamilies, the 
second w ith eighteen, the third w ith sixteen, and the fourth and final set of interviews w ith 
thirteen families. Data were gathered on topics from basic demographic information to 
history of migration, help-seeking patterns, and perceptions of the community and schools. 
These interviews provided baseline data and demographic information with which to compare 
the sample population with that of Boston and the l nited States. I he data suggest that the 
natural support s\ stents ol Puerto Rican tamilies in this study are very limited, anil the\ 
identify the school that their childien attend as a major resource in their lives. 



I. DESCRIPTION OF SITE, SAMPLE, AND INTERVIEWS 



History of South End 

In the 1850s. a small strip of land on the edge of downtown Boston was enlarged hv 
massive landfill and became the neighborhood now known as the South End. After building 
started^ m this land, large numbers of middle -class families began moving out of the more 
crowded downtown area of Boston to the fashionable hrownstone bovvfront row houses that 
lined the streets of the South End. Then, after the depression of 1X73, the neighborhood 
Ix-gan to change as the working class began to move into the community. In turn, the middle- 
class families moved to the new Back Bay and to the close suburbs that had become 
accessible by streetcar. The new residents, largely Irish workers, shopkeepers, and 
contractors, could not afford to keep servants as had the more affluent residents before them, 
and they coinerted many large houses into rooming establishments. The South End eventuallv 
developed as the largest rooming house district in the I'nited States. Today, nearly ( )4' < of 
the housing units in the community are part of multiple unit complexes. Because most of these 
homes do not provide kitchens, great numbers of inexpensive cafeterias and coffee houses 
opened in the South End. employing hundreds of workers. Many tailor shops and laundries 
also served the community. After the Great Depression, however, most of the little 
restaurants were closed and barrooms and liquor stores were opened. Bv the Idstk. the 
neighborhood had begun to develop a reputation, espeeiallv in the media, as a slum. 

In the RKitk. urban renewal programs often meant demolition instead of rehabilitation. 
Many residential buildings were torn down by the city. Residents of the South End stalled a 
movement to preserve their homes and light those who wanted to destrov entire cit\ blocks. 
In recent vears. young professionals have moved into the area because it is convenient to 
downtown and because there has been a rev aval of the appreciation of the bow Iron! houses. 
Many ol these houses hav e been restored to their original beautv. but this geninlieation Inis 
also caused economic problems, 1 he neighborhood is no longer allordahle to manv families, 
some o| whom have been there lor generations. 

I Viol e the til ban 1 enow a I began in the late 1 1 1 1 ies. most o| the i e side lit s ol I lie South 
End were poor 1 hoi e were Alrican Amei il.iiis. ( 'liinese. Greeks. Irish, lews. I’oriueucsc. 
Svi ians. West Indians, and in laid vears \aovv Americans and I’ucrlo Kuans. Relations 



between racial and ethnic groups were good, probably partially due to the tact that theie wete 
not large differences in socioeconomic status. The Puerto Rican families that moved to the 
South End, however, were probably poorer as a whole, because many American employers 



brought Puerto Ricans to the mainland as cheap labor in temporary jobs. As Puerto Ricans 
first started moving to the South End in large numbers during the sixties, their prineipal 

challenge w'as economic. 
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The South End Today 

As of 1990. the Latino population of the South End was 3,729, reptesenting a link 
over 129} of the South End population. Of these residents, approximately 739} identified 
themselves as Puerto Rican. The remainder of the South End is 439} W hites. 2()9r Altiean- 
Amerieans. and 259} "Other." Census data show that the Latino population of the South End 
rose by about 229} between 1 980 and ! 990. while the White population rose by 32' « . During 
this same period of time, the Afriean-Ameriean population decreased by 12 r l . Apptoximatcly 
50 ' ; of the South End's population lives below the poverty level. 

Although the community is still extremely diverse culturally, the perception within the 
community is that the different cultural groups interact little w ith each other and have then 
own institutions and community leaders to icly on tor support and guidance. I be dilieicnt 
groups in the South End - defined by race, class, and sexual orientation - are also 
geographically defined. Different sections of the South End are home to different groups of 
people. Villa \ ictoria. one of three subsidized housing developments in the neighborhood, 
is the center of activity in the Latino community . It is a low-to-moderate income housing 
community that is currently home to over 3.000 residents. The development is attractive and 
well-kept w ith colorful murals, parks, and playgrounds. Several Latino-owned businesses are 
dost' In on lnis\ Ticmont Street. 

( )ne of the strenuths of the South laul is that it K vein accessible to ihllctcnt anus o| 
Boston, il is very close to the financial disli let and (io\ eminent Center o! downtown Boston, 
and it borders on Chinatown, home to much o! the Asian- American population in Boston. 

I here arc many busy streets tunning iluough the South Laid and Interstate 93 borders the 
community. In addition, the MB 1 A (Boston's public transportation system) serves the 
comtiuinilv w ith Us Orange Line as well as several bus mutes. This access is important lor 
those in the community who do not own an automobile. 
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The most influential entity in the Latino community is probably Inquilinos Boricuas 
cn Action (IBA — Puerto Rican Tenants in Action). IB A is a private, non-profit organization 
that was established in the South End in 1968 by mostly Puerto Rican residents of the 
community whose neighborhoods were threatened by "urban renewal." These founders started 
off a multi-year campaign with the rallying cry, "No nos mudaremos de la Panda 19" ( "We 
skill not be moved from Parcel 19") and eventually won the right to control the process of 
redeveloping the community. As a result. Villa Victoria was created. The self-described 
mission of IBA is to foster the human, social, and economic well-being of Villa Victoria 
residents, to promote and advocate for Latinos citywide, and to perpetuate the rich Latino 
cultural and artistic heritage. The leaders within this organization have become trusted leaders 
in the community at large. 

IBA is not only influential in the Latino community in the South End because of its 
positive history and leadership, hut because it offers a wide range of services and initiatives 
that reach out to residents of all ages. These include a Community Development Division that 
works on housing and economic issues: the Arevto Division, which is tin arts and culture 
project that promotes cultural awareness in schools, cultural pride in the community. Latino 
artists from the community (bringing Puerto Rican artists from the Island), and South End 
celebrations and events: and a large human service program that includes education, job 
counseling, gang intervention, health education. AIDS prevention, drop-out prevention, 
mental healtli/family support, and eldei care, among other services. 

Bilingual and bicultural medical and social services are provided to the Latino 
community in the South End by several local institutions. Boston City Hospital is a large 
public hospital located very close to South End. Patients covered by Medicaid make up over 
5() r { of the patients served there. I'nited South End Settlements tl'SESt. which for more than 
100 years has provided social services lor children and adults in the community, facilitates 
housing and neighborhood development, provides family support, runs the multi cultural 
AIDS coalition, and provides day care and summer camps for childicn. The South Etui 
Community Health Center focuses services on people of color in the South l aid, providing 
medical as well as mental health services and the \V1C program. The Cardinal Cushing Center 
provides counseling. Cd-.D, and ESI. classes. ( \i\ t i del Sol provides educational services such 
as Cd'.I ) classes. 



Other institutions that are influential in the Latino community m the South End are the 
( atliohc. Baptist, and Pentecostal churches, neighborhood associations loi evciv X- 10 block 



area, aiul the small Lalino-nw nod ami operated emeeiies m each neighborhood i(naiins. 
RPH i. 

Sample Selection and Description 

Interview Methods 



Step I: 


The sample was selected from a list provided h\ teachers in the 
Blackstonc Community schools bilingual education program. 


Step 2. 


A letter (Spanish and Unglishi was mailed informing the parents of the 
nature of the study. 


Step 3: 


A telephone call followed within one week explaining the study and 
answering an\ questions the parents had. 


Step 4: 


An appi unt n tent was then made lor a home \ i sii . 


Step 5; 


During the home \n1. paicnls weic a4wd whah language dies 
piclenvd to 1 v mien icw cd m and w Met her 01 not daw had *in\ Itmhei 
questions. 


Step (>: 


! heir 1 mh! v w era explained and lhe\ signed a consent lorn i. 


Step 7: 


I'hc itilciwcw was conducted and respondents were pro\ uled w it h the 
name ami telephone number ol the mteniewer in ease l he x had an> 
qta slums laehmtemew lasted approximate^ fifl\ unnutes An 
nice lit inc ol MxU) was gi\en to each famil\ alter eoinplel ton ol 'he 
intei \ icw io compensate them lor their tune and ellort 



[ lie Sttich Sample ( ompaml to Puerto Rieans in Boston and in the Nation 

Puerto Rieans m the I mted Stales lumihei appio\uiiatel\ d 1 million, w lueli m 1 P . 

, . | i he l.uimo population in this eotmlix ami approximate!) one peieent ol the total 1 .S 
population National detuoeraphie statisltes point to se\etal ke\ laetois ami tiemR Him 
etlmie :.'ioiip is lapidh expanding. am! as a lesiiit ol ilispets.il ami ehaimes in initiation 
patlei 1 1 s . it has spiead tlnoiitlioiit (lie I mted States Almost lilts pereenl o| Puerto Rieans 
111 the r,S 1 e -lie ill . toll. Slate « is ’A mo a ..| them lone m New tod. t its 
1 low e\ ei . si/ahle Pm a io R a. ai i i omi niiiiU ies e an be I on ml ill 1 1 io -4 ol the lilts stales 
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The state of Massachusetts' Latino community is predominantly Puerto Rican 
( 52 . 9 $ ). Puerto Ricans and "Other Latinos" arc the largest Latino subgroups in the stale, 
accounting respectively for 2.5$ and 1 . 9 $ of the total population. "Other Latinos” come 
from Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Central and South America (Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, 1993). 



TABLE 1 



LATINO POPULATION BY AGE FOR BOSTON, STUDY SAMPLE. AND NATION 



CATEGORY 


Boston 

1990 

Percentage 


Study 

Sample 

Percentage 


Nation 

Percentage 


l 'niter 1 0 Year’' ( )ld 


:s.s f c 


25. 1 ' < 


3 1.0' 7 


1 (>-2-4 " 


:o,9<; 


::i ,2<; 


io o'; 


25-34 " 


22 . 


17. 7', 


i s.2' ; 


35 41 " 


1 2.s* ; 


<l/V , 


15.3'< 


45-54 " 


4 O' ; 


o.o'< 


so 1 ; 


55-94 " 


4 O'; 


o.tv; 


5.9' c 


hS + 


s \ ( : 


no'; 


4.7', 




ion tv . 


100.0' , 


100.0' , 


Mill |\i, chi. .'t' 1 1 <i H 


Gsiun ,n,.1 1 1 • Ii.ihon ii v - uh<\ uK <. 


1 l‘\ ilk »\|« Ml I h"\ cl' ' 


pnu ii! Amhi'i ii\ 1 1 *i‘i > i 





I In- 1’ik‘il-i Rican study sample consists of twcntv-lour households. The sample is 
du-litK connect than the general population of Latinos in Boston or the nation, rcllccimg the 
-md\ s locus on families with young school children. The research sample also is less well 
..lik, ited than the general Latino population and includes more single female-headed 
households. Specifically, youths lb years or under represent the largest group in the Boston 
loot), study sample, and national population. The family si/e ol a national sample ol Puerto 
K k.tns is similar to the study sample, w ith an average ol 3.37 persons per household. I he 
n.ittou.il peieent of single female householders is 43.3*7 . considerably lower than our sample 
in 'to ()' , . l he national median age of adults is 2b. 7, similar to that in our sample, the 
i, -ni ,<| the total L.S. Puerto Rican population to haw completed high school is I . 
idciuhU hn.'hei than the graduate rate ol 2S.b*< lor our sample (Gaston Institute. Pt l| 2. 
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I he umilv in our sample is headed h\ a woman aeed M with three pre- 

. •; and eleiueiitaiA school aeed children. She arm ed lrorn Puerto Rico m 1 7-1. ami has 
.. a in her enrient eoinnuinil) a tola! ot ten \cars. Her lormal education is below a Inch 
. a diploma and she is receiving some 1'orm o! public assistance. Mothers worked outside 
hnnie in t uilv three out ot the twenl\-t’our househokls in this siud\ Her lanemiee ot 
\ i. iue n Spanish and this is retleeted in her dealings with the outside woild. She nu leis 
v : .« \ is ntn i.ulio. and new spapei s lor entei tamment. 

I In pi ii 1 1 , ii \ 'Omal stippoit comes lrom I A pet sons piiinardv close lamiK members 
\ pj,.,i ; -h she knows her next dooi ncmhbois. she does not leel cotnlorlable seeking then 
- ; a i iv e llei imoKciuenl in the human sen tee system is also \er\ limited, although hei 

: ■ !'.ii'“-etd Iki iamih arc quite extensive. 

■ , i , i i' ji i|\d|\ unohed m \ jsitme. Iiei ehiKlieus school and pla\s all aeu\c pail in 
' • . • them w ith then I tot new oik. Although ei onotnualh poor, and dealing w ith the trials 
; o -i -aj.it ions * \ l hie in the nniei eit\. she is satisjied will) her lamth s emient 1 1 \ tit-' 

. m md I ia v Inch hopes 1 <. >i hei i luldien s lutuie. I he l.uitiK ts noi pianmiie to im«\e to 
■ ", i 1 s n n j -ci n une ni I \ n» Pucilo Rt\ o 



%) 



. as. — a.J .• . jl 
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Sample Disposition 

A total of forty- five Puerto Rican families weie selected as potential participants from 
two kindergarten and first grade bilingual elates at the Blaekstone School in the South End. 
From this number, twenty-four (sample goal) agreed to participate in the study. Five families 
of the initial forty -five refused to participate; twenty-one could not he contacted as a result 
of unlisted numbers (N=5k no telephone (N=9), or discontinued telephones (N=7). Efforts 
were made to ohtain correct telephone numbers/addresses, including contacting the 
emergency numbers that the families provided to the school. The first set of interviews was 
conducted w ith the twenty-four families. 



The second set of interviews involved eighteen families. Six out of our twenty-four 
Puerto Rican families had either mined out of the area (N=3) tone returned to Puerto *co 
and did not leave a forwarding address) or obtained unlisted telephone numbers iN=3) and 
did not respond to written communication or repealed visits to the home. 

\ he third set of interviews were successiu! in following sixteen families (two families 
moved out of the city); and the fourth and final slI of interviews involved thirteen families 
ilvvo families moved and left no forwarding addresses and one '.lid not respond to repeated 
efforts in eonlai t the ut 

1 he meihods used to eontael lamilies in interviews two. thiee and lour were similar 
in those used in the first tnleniew: a lellei was mailed to the sample (Hnglish/Spanishi, 
lollowed by a telephone call to set up an appointment for a home visit. However, the drop of 
twenty-five percent between interview one and two occurred in a lelalivch short period of 
time i four months), and highlights the difficulties in obtaining and maintaining a sample m 
urban -based research Diopolls in Hie remaining two interviews wcic not diamalic. 
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OVKRVIKW Ol INTKRVIKWS 



Questions were asked in different interviews to obtain a complete picture of 
respondents. Some respondents did not answer some of the questions, so the numbers oi 
responses for items vary. The interview questions lor the second through tourth interviews 
were developed based upon the answers obtained at the prior interv tew. Consequently, each 
set of interviews built upon the previous interview. 



First Set of Interviews 

l he initial interviews were completed during the Spring of l l b/3 and consisted ot 
seventy-eight questions. Data were gathered on a wide range ol topics, horn basic 
demographic information to history o! migration, help- seeking patterns, and perceptions ui 
i he community and schools, these interviews provided baseline data and demoguphic 
inlormation with which to compare the sample population with that ol Boston and the l nited 
Stales. 

•lie responses to the initial inteivicw raised questions about how the sample viewed 
t lie it environment; opinions <>| what constitutes a pciicct school and commumlv wcic 
situuhi to compare with then opinions ol their cun cut living situations, 1 heir iciative isolation 
limn jormal and natuial support v stems iaised concerns about a population m need but mu 
ii'ceiv ing stippoit. 

Second Set of Interview, 

I he second set <>l inlet views was conducted in .lanuaiv and Ichiuaiy. luoi. 1 oitv 
questions vveie asked covering the following topic atcas: ill Puerto Rico Related. 

( ’urrent ( umiiumitv ; -■ i School and ( urcer Applications; i-l i l.tlime Identity and I alienage, 
.an! (Si Natural Support System Specific, Qm -lions vveie developed bawd on icspondenis 
answer-. io ilic initial mlcrvicvvs (baseline data' and sought to claiilv or e spam I the eailiei 
i)ih*slious ami pro\ ilic inionnalion on new areas. 

| lie Ncunul m*I ol mtei \ i<*w s souehl m»>ie detail ahoul and elai ihealioii ol what 
i onsi ii ill es siippoit and liow n> i css \\ when it I s needed, I liese mlei \ icw s dcl\cd mlo 
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womens aspirations for their children facilitat ine/himicrin factors in educational attainment, 
and the role of ethnic identity in this process. 



Third Set of Interviews 

In a deviation from the initial and second set of interviews, those in this sample were 
telephoned to set up an appointment for a home visit without first being contacted by mail. 
The third interview's w'ere conducted from May to July. 1994. Twenty-three questions were 
asked about ( 1 ) school-community relations (methods for improving collaboration); and (2) 
natural support systems. These two broad categories were sun-divided into other sections. 
The third set of interview's explored in greater depths ways of improving collaboration among 
all parties, details pertaining to the nature and extent of support systems, importance of 
contact with oilier ethnic groups, help-seeking patterns, literacy (Knglish and Spanish), 
perceptions of current economic status, and plans for moving to another community. 



Natural Support System Interviews 

At the end of the third overview. respondents were asked to name one person who 
was pan of their support system who could be interviewed as part of this studv. Only one 
icspondem stated that they had no one but themselves. The oilier respondents indicated a 
person who could be contacted, along w ith a telephone number, and a willingness to speak 
w nil 1 hem about cooperating w nil this studv . 

fourteen natural support respondents out of a total of sixteen possible respondents 
pailicipatcd in this phase of the research. Interviews were conducted by telephone and lasted 
approximately 30 minutes. All but one of the ini cn ie\\s weie conducted in Spanish. 

Responses by the suppoit sWcm members, m turn, lntlueiiscd development oj 
questions t o i the h'Uilbaud final familv inlet views conducted dining Junuaiv and 1 chtuaiv 
190s. 
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I-ourth Set of Interviews 



l lie final interview consisted ol a total ol twenty -live ejuestions that gulheicd luithei 
inlormalion on school-community relations and tamily relations and natural suppotl systems. 
This interview clarified various aspects of community-school/natural support systems 
relationships, and assessed the impact th.it the study had on the participants. In addition, an 
effort was made to capture what changes, if any. had transpired with the families over two 
\ cars 



ii. 






CoMMIMiV (Puerto Rico and Boston) 

Puerto Rico Related Themes 

1 lie fust interview eaihcicd data ^ u i dclinUiotis ol lommuntlN in PucUo l\uo and ilk 
lespondenis most londlx remembered about the Maud. I he tesponscs loll into live 
i. ;ii eeot ies i I 1 environment c.e . warm wealhei. palm trees. beaches. ml t«n i n! i*t l 

lelalionships e.e.. relatives and It tends left behind: i e \ ciiluual laelors e.e.. 

celebrations. buildings and pla/as with euhuial pmbnN. parties: < 4 i liiendlx people 
Mu \ ; s* overall satelx iN=l ». paitieulaiR for children who ean pla\ outside unstipervised 

1 he sfo'tid set ol inleiviews asked questions (oeused on laimlx plans to icluui to 
Puerto Rieo hot example, respondents weie asked now lone Uic\ had m.UalK planned to 
na> ill the l lilted Stales, and whether then plans to i elm n to Puerto Rieo chanced ojkc the 
i. i s j » Dirt M ( ; v. . ( )niv one ol the respondents lelt Puerto Rieo know me that she would nevei 
min to live there. 1 he lareest numhet i\~<o planned to sta\ m the t'nilcd Slates one veal 
i vloie iet ui nine. Others planned to sta\ in the l lilted Stales two to thiee \eats iN-,i and 
live \cais i\"| i ( )ne tespondeni planned on Muvme one to three months. 1 Ins question was 
not applicable to two respondents w ho did not have un\ speed u time pet tod in mind tv lot e 
k \ m t m i c . a i iv I thiee i c spoi ule n 1 s w I io w e i e boi n m 1 1 c I lull'd St au s . 

1 i\ e i e poiideins uida. ated tint Hu \ -iiii w i lied t * » n tut n < » ■ I ’uei l o Is i - o tit • >uu 
! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 / date | hen icasoiis wctc hum ha I m nalute i\ ' *« Spanish laiieuaec m.tk. 



communication easier (N=l i. and environment/friendly people (N=l ). Reason.', for staying in 
the United States touched on children being born here (N =2), health reasons such as better 
medical care (N=2), family is here (N=2l, economics (N=l ). and high crime rate in Puerto 
Rico (N= 1 ). 



Migration Patterns 

Of the twenty-four families in our sample, only three were born in the t niled States 
(New York and Boston): the rest were born in Puerto Rico. The average family left Puerto 
Rico in 1974 with migration occurring over four decades: 1 460, 3: 1970, 10: 1980,7; 1990. 
1. This migration pattern parallels the period of Puerto Rican population growth in Boston. 
The vast majority of the families left rural areas of the Island (N=17). compared to urban 
areas i N=4). 



Migration was a difficult process. A high number of the parents in the sample iN=l3) 
left Puerto Rico w ith one of their parents. Mother and father w it h children w as the second 
most frequently cited category tN'=hi. Two respondents noted a single parent, relative, and 
children. Interviewees left Puerto Rico for four major reasons: economic (N=9i: social 
iN=M: familial (N=4). and education (N=5i. Three respondents did not provide a reason. 
The \ast majority of the sample lived with relatives upon initial arrival (N=18). followed In 
living with friends (N=2l. and alone (N=l ). Boston was the primary port of entry into the 
United States iN=15i. followed by New York City (N=5i. and Hartford. Connecticut. <N=1 1. 
The families in our sample ha\c lived m their current community liom one to fi\c ycais 
iN=9i; six to nine years iN=4i: ten to nineteen years <N'=9i; and twenty y ears oi more (N--0. 



Connectedness to Puerto Rico 

( )nly tw o families leluriied to Inc in Puerto Rico alter ha\ mg resettled m the 1 n i led 
States, and these families eventually returned again to the United Stales. Moic than halt 
t N — 1 A j of the paients have not visited Puerto Rico since then initial departure The diddicm 
li. wvrvei . had a highei likelihood ol ictui mug to visit i N- 1 4 i. 



